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THE 1948 LEGISLATIVE RECORD 


HE two major gains in child labor legislation in 1948 

were the revised laws enacted by Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, reported in The American Child for March 1948. 
By adopting most of the standards recommended for state 
child labor laws, these two states moved into the group 
of states which rank first in child labor legislation. Both 
states enacted the 16 year standard for employment during 
school hours, raising the number of states with these 
standards to 18; they also enacted the 16 year standard for 
employment in manufacturing at any time; the 14 year 
standard for employment after school and during vacations; 
the 8 hour day, 40 hour week under 18; limitation of hours 
of part-time work for minors under 18 attending school 
(Kentucky only) ; regulation of night work and hazardous 
occupations under 18; and work permit requirement to 18 
years. In both states, efforts were made to include agri- 
culture in the provisions of the revised laws. In Virginia, 
the effort was partially successful as agricultural employ- 
ment was included in the 16 year standard for employment 
during school hours, though it was exempted from all 
other provisions of the law. In Kentucky, agricultural em- 
ployment was completely exempted from the law. 


Major Defeats 

The major defeats in child labor legislation were in 
Mississippi and Missouri where bills similar to the Virginia 
and Kentucky bills were killed. Both of these bills were 
the result of study and recommendations made by Chil- 
dren’s Code Commissions appointed for the purpose of 
modernizing protective laws. The failure to enact bills rec- 
ommended by the Code Commission was particularly 
unfortunate in Missouri, both because the child labor bill 
came before the Legislature twice, the first time in 1947 and 
the second time in 1948 at a reconvened session of the 1947 


- Legislature, and because a good compulsory education bill, 


also recommended by the Commission, received similar 
treatment. Action on a bill to create another Children’s 
Code Commission in Missouri, to make a continuing study 
of child welfare and of changes needed in laws, was post- 


.-poned until the Legislature reconvenes in December 1948. 


The existing child labor and compulsory education laws in 
both Missouri and Mississippi fall far below adequate 
standards and it is to be hoped that in the future these 
states will give more serious attention to the recommenda- 
tions of the Code Commissions which they appoint. 

Bills to provide some much-needed strengthening of the 
South Carolina child labor law which had been introduced 
in the 1946 session, postponed to the 1947 session, and 
again postponed to the 1948 session, were allowed to die. 
The ‘existing South Carolina law has a 16 year limit for 


employment during school hours and for manufacturing 
at any time but little else. There is no age limit for work 
outside of school hours except in factories, mines, and 
textile establishments; there is no regulation of daily and 
weekly hours of work except in textile mills; night work 
is prohibited only for children under 16 and between the 
hours of 8 p.m. and 5 a.m. and there is no provision for 
work permits. The bills which got nowhere in three legis- 
lative sessions would have established a 14 year limit for 
work outside of school hours, an 8 hour day, 40 hour week 
under 16, a limit of 4 hours a day, 28 hours a week under 
16 when schools were in session, and a work permit sys- 
tem for minors under 18. South Carolina’s failure to im- 
prove her child labor law leaves her far behind other 
Southern States in that region, which have gone forward 
in their child labor or compulsory education standards, or 
both, in recent years—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, North Carolina and Virginia. 


Other Gains 


Two other gains were made in 1948 which are of par- 
ticular importance even though they are not complete 
revisions of child labor or compulsory education laws. 
One was the enactment of a workmen’s compensation law 
in Mississippi—the only state which had not previously 
adopted such a law, and the inclusion in the law of double 
compensation for minors under 18 injured while unlaw- 
fully employed. Some states exclude illegally employed 
minors from the benefits of workmen’s compensation and 
only 12 other states require double compensation for minors 
illegally employed. 

The other significant gain was the enactment of two laws 
in Louisiana extending the coverage of the workmen's 
compensation law to minors not previously covered. One 
law extends the coverage to include all illegally employed 
minors (previously those below the legal minimum age 
were excluded). The other law, which is even more sig- 
nificant because only one other state (Wisconsin) has a 
comparable provision, gives newsboys the protection of 
the workmen’s compensation law. Newspapers cannot e¢s- 
cape responsibility by saying they do not “employ” news- 
boys since “engaging minors” for work in “selling, offering 
for sale, soliciting for or displaying of any articles, goods, 
merchandise, commercial service, posters, circulars, news- 
papers or magazines or the delivery and collection for 
newspapers and periodicals,” is defined as including “the 
hiring, employing, permitting or allowing or the permis- 
sion of others to hire, employ, permit or allow, and/or the 
receiving of a benefit, monetary or otherwise, from the 

(Continued on page 4) 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


HE vigorous efforts made by the National Child Labor 

Committee to get action by the 80th Congress trans- 
ferring the Federal child labor research and advisory 
functions back to the Bureau of Labor Standards were of 
no avail. The Committee organized a delegation, headed 
by Mrs. Zimand, to see Speaker Martin and Mrs. Zimand 
appeared at hearings of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee to testify in favor of the transfer. The Senate took 
favorable action, as it did last year, but the Conference 
Committee adhered to the House action which retained 
the research and advisory functions in the Wage-Hour 
Division. 

The Child Labor Branch of the Wage-Hour Division, 
under the direction of Miss Elizabeth Johnson, has done 
excellent work under the restrictions inevitably imposed 
on a program located in a government agency like the 
Wage-Hour Division, the basic function of which is law 
enforcement. Young people need the protection of the 
Federal law but they also need a Federal program on their 
behalf which will stimulate greater attention to the services 
they need in preparing for and entering upon occupational 
life. This aspect of youth employment is not directly re- 
lated to the child labor provisions of the Wage-Hour Act 
and therefore responsibility should be lodged in a govern- 
ment agency, like the Bureau of Labor Standards, which 
is charged with research and advisory functions. 

The only remaining hope for a transfer now lies with 
the Hoover Commission which is preparing its recom- 
mendations for reorganization of government departments. 
The National Child Labor Committee requested, and was 
granted, an opportunity to present to representatives of the 
Commission its point of view on the child labor and youth 
employment program of the Federal Government. 

The Federal Aid to Education Bill was passed by the 
Senate and favorably reported by the Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, which held 
extended hearings, but the full Committee refused to report 
the bill out for action by the House. The National Educa- 
tion Association is preparing to introduce another bill in 
the 81st Congress and has called a conference on October 
23 of organizations and individuals who took a leading part 
in supporting last year’s bill to consider the provisions 
of the new bill. Mr. Francis Bassett will represent the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee at the conference. 

A meeting of the National Citizens Council for Migrant 
Labor has been called for October 20-21 in Washington 
to consider the future program and basis of support of the 
Council. Mrs. Zimand is serving as Chairman of the 
Council’s Subcommittee on Organization and Finance. 





WORK INJURIES TO MINORS 


| fpereee continues to lead the states in regular and 
informative reporting on work injuries to minors. 
Only about one-fourth of the states keep records of com- 
pensation cases by age to show how many minors are in- 
jured and only a few of these states compile detailed 
information showing the industries in which the injuries 
occurred and the cause and extent of the injury. 

If all of the states would adopt a reporting system like 
Illinois, it would then be possible to obtain a yearly na- 
tional total of industrial accidents to minors, distributed 
by industry and cause, and also to know what the accident 
rate is in terms of the number of minors employed. 

The Illinois report for 1947, which is summarized in 
the October 1948 issue of the I/Jinois Labor Bulletin, gives 
the following facts which provide the State with the evi- 
dence needed to safeguard children in industry and which 
would be invaluable if they were available nationally. 

Work injuries in Illinois declined from 1,075 in 1946 
to 790 in 1947. The number of employment and age cer- 
tificates issued to minors under 18 dropped from 58,000 
in 1946 to 56,000 in 1947, or 3%, nd the decline in in- 
dustrial injuries was 26%. The accident rate for minors 
under 18 years was 14 to every 1,000 employment and age 
certificates issued in 1947 as compared to 18 to every 1,000 
in 1946. This reduction in the accident rate under 18 would 
presumably reflect the withdrawal of large numbers: of 
the under 16 age group from the labor market after July 
1, 1947 when the new Illinois Child Labor Law, prohibit- 
ing the employment of children under 16 except after 
school hours or in vacation periods, became effective. 

However, when these figures are broken down by age 
groups, it is found that the picture is quite different for the 
age group under 16 and the age group over 16. The number 
of employed 14 and 15 year olds dropped from 25,000 
to 10,000 after the new law went into effect, but the ac- 
cident rate for this age group per 1,000 employment cer- 
tificates rose from 5. injuries in 1946 to 8 injuries in 1947. 
For the 16 and 17 year olds the reverse was true — the 
number of age certificates issued increased from 33,000 
in 1946 to 46,000 in 1947 but the accident rate declined 
from 29 to 15 injuries per 1,000 certificates. With these 
findings, the Department of Labor knows that progress 
has been made in reducing accidents to the older group and 
that more attention needs to be given to work hazards for 
the younger group. 

Manufacturing was the leading industry in accidents, 
with wholesale and retail trade second, and machinery 
caused the largest proportion of accidents. Sixteen illegally 
employed children between 10 and 14 years of age were 
injured—3 in manufacturing, 6 in retail trade, 4 in bowling 
alleys, 2 in caddying and 1 in agriculture. 

Accident figures from other states point to the need for 
intensive work to reduce accident risk to minors. The 1946 
report on workmen’s compensation cases in Missouri shows 
5,044 injured minors under 18. The ‘‘youngest male em- 
ployee” injured was 8 years old, the “youngest female 
employee” was 10 years old, and the total under 14 injured 
was 33. And it was Missouri that failed to enact a stronger 
child labor law last year and this year! 

Minnesota accident figures for minors show that 3,090 
minors between 10 and 18 years of age were injured in 
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the two-year period ending June 30, 1946. In this number, 
there were 43 under 14 years of age and 319 under 16 years 
of age. In the group suffering permanent partial injuries, 
there were 159 minors 14 through 18 years of age. Min- 
nesota, like Missouri, has a 14 year age limit for full-time 
employment—including manufacturing—and has failed to 
enact bills to raise the age limit from 14 to 16 years. 


Nebraska also has a 14 year age limit for employment— 
including manufacturing—and, although a high level of in- 
dustrial accidents might not be expected in a predominantly 
agricultural state, there were 1,560 minors between 14 and 
18 years of age injured during the period June 1, 1945 to 
November 31, 1946. Over half of the injured minors were 
employed either in manufacturing or in wholesale or retail 
trade. 

In Colorado, which also has a 14 year minimum age for 
employment, including manufacturing, injuries to minors 
19 years or younger reported to the Industrial Commission, 


. during the biennium ending June 30, 1948 totalled 5,453. 


All of these states have a 16 year limit for hazardous oc- 
cupations, supplementing the basic 14 year age limit for 
employment, but the high accident figures indicate that 
children are not getting nearly enough protection and that 
better laws, better safety measures and more money for 
enforcement are needed. 

If many more states, in addition to those mentioned 
above, have yearly accident figures for minors running from 
1,500 to 2,500 or more a year, the total figure for the 
country would be considerably more startling than the gen- 
eralized estimate of “several thousand a year,” which is 
all that can be said in the absence of complete data. 


STAFF RESIGNATIONS 
AND APPOINTMENTS 


HE Committee announces with regret the resignations 

of two members of its staff, Mr. Harold J. Dillon, 
Specialist in Educational Problems and Mr. Roland J. 
Artigues, Assistant Secretary for Legislation and Field 
Service. Mr. Dillon resigned to become Executive Director 
of the Pennsylvania Public Education and Child Labor As- 
sociation on June 1, 1948, where he will continue to be 
actively associated with programs in the fields of education 
and child labor. During his three years with the National 
Child Labor Committee, Mr. Dillon made two major re- 
search studies—one on work experience programs, pub- 
lished in 1946, under the title, Work Experience in 
Secondary Education: A Study of Part-Time School and 
W ork Programs, and the other a study of young people who 
had dropped out of school in four cities and one rural 
section, which is now being prepared for publication. 

Mr. Artigues resigned to take a position in Japan for 
two years as welfare officer in military government. Prior 
to coming to the Committee in the summer of 1946, Mr. 
Artigues had spent two years on the UNRRA staff in Sicily 
and Italy. While he was with the Committee he did legis- 
lative work, or made field visits and studies, in Missouri, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana. 

Two new appointments have been made to fill these staff 
vacancies—-Mr. Francis J; Bassett and Mr. Sol Markoff who 


joined the staff in October. Mr. Bassett succeeds Mr. Dillon” 


as Specialist in Educational Problems and Mr. Markoff suc- 


ceeds Mr. Artigues as Assistant Secretary for Legislation 
and Field Service. 

Mr. Bassett (M.A. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity) had nine years of teaching experience in high 
schools after obtaining his B.S. degree from St. Lawrence 
University in 1933, and has recently taught in the Walter 
Hervey Junior College (1946-47) and the New Paltz 
(N. Y.) State Teachers College (1947-48). He was in 
the Armed Services from 1942 to 1944 and was connected 
with educational programs for veterans from 1945 to 1947. 
He served as Consultant on Veterans Affairs to the Con- 
necticut State Department of Education in 1945-1946 and 
as Regional Director of the Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration, Department of Labor, for five states in 
1946-47. Mr. Bassett is continuing his graduate work at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, to obtain his doc- 
tor’s degree in education. 

Mr. Markoff is a graduate of St. John’s University and 
has done graduate work in labor problems and social psy- 
chology at the New School for Social Research and Brook- 
lyn College. During the years 1939 to 1947, with the 
exception of the year 1945-46 when he served on the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, Mr. Markoff was a member of 
the Federal staff engaged in the administrative and advisory 
work of the Federal child labor program, first in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau (1939-41), then in the Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion (1941-45) and then in the Child Labor and Youth 
Employment Branch of the Division of Labor Standards 
(1946-47). During this last period, Mr. Markoff was As- 
sociate Director of the New York State and New Jersey 
offices of the Division of Labor Standards responsible for 
directing the enforcement of the Federal child labor laws 
in these two states. When Congress cut the appropriation 
for Federal child labor law enforcement, the regional spe- 
cialists in child labor enforcement were eliminated and 
Mr. Markoff subsequently joined the staff of the United 
Service for New Americans. He became interested in the 
work of the National Child Labor Committee through his 
work in the Federal child labor program and both he and 
Mr. Bassett have experience backgrounds which give them 
excellent preparation for their work with the Committee. 


MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 


LANNING is going forward for the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children. The National 
Commission on Children and Youth initiated action toward 
such a Conference in December 1946 when it named a Sub- 
committee on White House Conference Planning. An In- 
terdepartmental Committee was set up in April 1948, 
following a proposal by President Truman to the Federal 
Security Administrator for such a Committee to ‘‘assist the 
Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency, in co- 
operation with the National Commission on Children and 
Youth, and other appropriate National, State, and local 
organizations in laying the groundwork for the 1950 White 
House Conference on Children.” 
A Joint Interim Committee has now been formed com- 
sed of the Subcommittee of the National Commission on 
Children and Youth and a Subcommittee of the Interde- 
partmental Committee, appointed for this purpose, with the 
following officers: Chairman, Dr. Willard E. Givens, Ex- 
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ecutive Secretary of the National Education Association; 
Vice Chairman, Miss Beatrice McConnell, Chief of the 
Division of Federal-State Cooperation, Bureau of Labor 
Standards; Secretary, Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. Congress appropriated $75,000 to 
the Children’s Bureau for preliminary work on the Con- 
ference and a small staff has been organized to implement 
the Conference plans. 

The general Conference plan, suggested by the National 
Commission on Children and Youth, differs from plans 
for previous White House Conferences by emphasizing 
stock-taking and action on children’s needs during the 
period prior to the Conference instead of after the Confer- 
ence, and involving communities and states across the land 
in this preparatory work. The Commission recommended 
that a Conference on State and Community Planning be held 
to discuss methods of organization and action for the two- 
year period prior to the White House Conference. This 
Conference was held in March 1948 and was attended by 
public officials and citizens from 46 states, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. These representatives took back to their communi- 
ties the outline of plans for study and action worked out 
by the Conference. There are now commissions or commit- 
tees on children in 32 states and in many local communities 
which are sponsoring preliminary activity for the Confer- 
ence. 

Represented in these national, state, and community 
groups are both professionals and laymen. Voluntary or- 
ganizations, official agencies, civic, labor, and farm groups, 
business and industry, are looking at what is happening 
to children in their communities and uniting upon specific 
objectives which they believe they can accomplish by 1950. 

Supplementing this fact finding and action, a program 
of research under direction of the Children’s Bureau will 
gather together the findings of experts in all areas of child 
growth and development and services to children and 
youth. This will be augmented by advice and guidance 
from a group of national leaders from many fields who 
will help to shape the broad objectives of the Conference. 


THE 1948 LEGISLATIVE RECORD 
(Continued from page 1) 
hiring, permission or allowance of minors enumerated in 
this act in a street trade, whether said minor is legally per- 
mitted so to engage or otherwise.” 

The law applies to employers of more than 3 minors 
between 12 and 17 years of age, inclusive, for work in any 
street trade and a minor accidentally injured while engaged 
in a street trade is entitled to compensation benefits and the 
time of “engaging in a street trade’’ is defined to include 
the time spent in —, to and from the place or places 
where the street trade is carried on. 

The Child Labor Committee of the Louisiana Legislative 
Council was responsible for the vigorous and persistent 
work which was required for the enactment of a law en- 
titling newsboys to workmen’s compensation benefits. Its 
success in breaking through the traditional resistance of 
newspapers to any law which holds them to be “employers” 
of newsboys may encourage other state groups to tackle 
this “‘hot’’ issue. The Louisiana Legislative Council held 
a trump card. It was founded by the organizations which 


successfully promoted Louisiana’s progressive child labor 
law in 1942, including a 14 year age limit for newsboys. 
The Child Labor Committee of the Council has been alert 
to prevent breakdowns in the law since its enactment. Dur- 
ing the War, the age limit for newsboys was temporarily 
reduced to 12 years on residential routes. After the War, 
the newspaper drive to make the 12 year limit permanent 
was countered by the Child Labor Committee with pro- 
posals for protective measures as the basis of its acceptance 
of the 12 year limit for delivery. The measures it obtained 
were first, elimination of morning deliveries by 12 and 13 
year olds and, second, workmen’s compensation coverage. 
Not many state groups are in this strategic position as very 
few have succeeded in obtaining a 14 year standard for 
street trades in a revised child labor law which could be 
used to obtain concessions if this standard is seriously 
threatened. 


Miscellaneous Defeated Bills 
Among the bills defeated, in addition to the major ones 


mentioned above, were some which would have raised . 


specific standards and some which would have lowered 
them. Efforts were made in both Massachusetts and New 
York to lower the age of pinboys in bowling alleys and/or 
to employ them late at night and steps had to be taken to 
prevent favorable action on these bills. Also a Massachu- 
setts bill proposed to extend the night work hours of minors 
employed in hotels, restaurants, drug stores or bowling 
alleys at a summer resort. The provisions were similar to 
the bowling alley bill—14 and 15 year olds to be permitted 
to work until 10 p.m. instead of 6 p.m. and 16 and 17 year 


olds to midnight instead of 10 p.m. A New York bill 


would have exempted hat check girls, cigarette or flower 
girls, attendants in ladies’ cloak rooms and parlors, chamber- 
maids and charwomen from the 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. night 
work prohibition for females under 21 working in hotels 
and restaurants. 


Among the good bills allowed to die was an excellent — 


street trades bill in New York which would have taken 
street trades regulation out of the education law and made 
it a part of the labor law, with the Department of Labor 
responsible for enforcement. The bill would have raised 
the minimum age limit for boys in any street trade from 
12 to 14 and would have prohibited children under 16 
from engaging in street trades between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 


Also the bill defined minors under 18 engaged in street 


trades as employees of the person, partnership or corpora- 
tion furnishing them with articles for sale or distribution 
or with material for blacking boots. New York also rejected, 
as it has for several years, a bill to limit the hours of work 
of minors under 16 employed in agriculture, and a bill to 
restore the employment certificate requirement for caddies 
which was removed four years ago. Rhode Island rejected 
a bill to establish a 16 year age limit and an 8 hour day, 40 
hour week for minors employed on state contracts and 
both New York and Massachusetts rejected wage-hour 
bills to establish minimum wage rates for all employees 
(75 cents in New York and a rising scale in Massachusetts 
from 55 cents the first year to 70 cents after the third year) . 
The National Child Labor Committee’s complete sum- 
maty of state child labor, compulsory education and re- 
lated bills, enacted or defeated in 1948, is now ready and 
may be obtained free of charge from the national office. 
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